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If there is no special boon to be asked, there is this
general evil to be averted.

Further, it is a common and widespread notion that
a man by doing any extraordinary deed, such as the
setting up of an image in his house for worship, visiting
a shrine, bathing at a specially holy place, making a
pilgrimage, incurring bodily suffering, can have these
good deeds written to his credit as an equivalent for
a certain number of sins. When he leaves the world
a balance will be struck, and reward or punishment
follow. Hence the religious are ever trying to lay up
a stock of merit. Though there are manifold ways pre-
scribed for getting rid of sin, it is explicitly declared
in their Sastras that pardon is impossible. As a man's
works so will be his reward. But if there is no pardon,
no forgiveness on God's part, there is the payment of
an equivalent on theirs. And this is what is meant by
their works of merit; it is an attempt, by means of
religious acts, over and above what is absolutely neces-
sary, to make a set-off against their sins.

As far as one can learn from observation and con-
versation with the people, their acts of worship are not
intended to aid in securing purity of heart, in conquering
an evil nature, and in pleasing God in return for His
goodness. Men sin at the shrines as they do in their
homes, and on their return as before their visit. Nor
is it thought remarkable that this should be so, except
in the case of those who have gone to some sacred place
to end their days there. In the ordinary pilgrim there
does not appear to be any expectation of spiritual or
moral benefit. It is a work of supererogation which
will be accepted as an equivalent for sins. Sin and
punishment are indissolubly joined together ; any
voluntary suffering is regarded as part of the penalty